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roots went very far back. For the antiquity of this literature we
have the evidence of Tacitus. Writing in the greatest days of
the Roman Empire, Tacitus records the feats of Arminius the
liberator of Germany, and tells how Tiberius refused to com-
pass his death by poison, saying that the Roman people took
vengeance on its enemies by open arms, not by secret fraud.
Songs about Arminius, Tacitus then goes on to say, are even
in his day (a century later) current among the barbarian tribes.
In these songs of the Germanic minstrels, we learn elsewhere
from Tacitus, gods as well as heroes were celebrated: it was the
only kind of annal or chronicle which the Germans possessed.
From time to time we get hints in different Latin or Greek
writers concerning these poems: the most amusing is that of
the bishop Sidonius Apollinaris. Sidonius, like some later
ecclesiastics, combined his episcopal functions with the pursuit
of literature. But at Clermont he had to live in the neighbour-
hood of the Burgundian tribesmen settled in the South of France,
and they checked the flow of inspiration: cHow can I write Latin
verse', he complains, 'when I live among the long-haired tribes;
when I am having to bear up under the weight of Germanic
words; when I am having to praise, albeit with a wry face, what-
ever the Burgundian chooses to sing: the Burgundian, with his
hair smeared with rancid butter.'
So conversion to Christianity, and even the habit of dining
with bishops, did not eradicate this love of native song. At
a later date we learn that the monks of Lindisfarne could so
little forget their ancient love of it that they brought minstrels
into the Refectory, It was for this that Alcuin reproved them
with the stern words which I have already quoted above. Here
is the passage at length:
Let the word of God be read in the Refectory: there it
behoves the lector to be heard, not the harper; the works of
the Fathers rather than the songs of the Heathen. The house
is a narrow one, and there is not room for both. For what is
there in common between Ingeld and Christ? The King of
Heaven does not wish mention of his name in common with
those of pagan and lost kings. For the Eternal King is reign-
ing in Heaven: the lost pagan is howling in Hell.
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